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CHE RECLUS 
(¢ ontineted from page 100.) 

As he pronounced these words, An- 
selmo arose, and looking towards the 
Lake, pointed to the east. ‘* There, 
said he, ‘is the rock on which the pre- 
tended phantom appears. Alas! he 
witnessed a horrible sight. On that fa- 
tal spot the Duke of Burgundy caused 
the religious of the monastery to be mas- 
sacred; from the summit of that moun- 
tain the heads of his victims were pre- 
cipitated into the torrent beneath.— 
“Oh! dreadful recollection! still do | 
behold the unfortunate Prior of Under- 
lach, the friend of my youth, torn from 
the altar by the emmissaries of a mon- 
ster, and dragged, resigned as a martyr, 
to the sacrifice. Oh, my daughter! may 
the kings of the earth for ever shun our 
peaceful vallies.”’ 

‘‘[ have heard,” said Herstall, after 
alone panse, ‘that since the dreadfy 
pillage of the abbey, the bleeding phan- 
tom has appeared to the mountaineers, 
and thatas they gazed on him they re- 
cognised the features of the Prior o 
Underlach—but a truce to superstition ; 
the moruing is glorious; let us, my 
worthy friend, once more enjoy the 
lovely days of spring: perhaps this sea- 
son may be our last.” 

They reached the garden of the prio- 
ry, and Elodie, quitting her aged com- 
panions, entered the groves endeared 
to her by the reminiscences of child- 
hood. As she approached the litile 
building where, on the preceeding eve- 
ning, she had listened td the song of the 
peasants, her progress was for a moment 
arrested by the marks of strange foot- 
steps.on the sand She entered the 
temple, in which she had left a basket. 
An unknown hand had taken from it a 
blue ribbon, which she had worn asa 
sash. The astonished girl sai down 
beneath the rustic roof, and, for a short 
time, remained pensive and motionless. 
Suddenly she arose overcome with 
affright. Her immagination, excited by 
the recitals to which she had for some 
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days listened, painted the surrounding 
objects with unusual tints. Through 
the glazed windows of the pavilion, she 
fancied she discerned a black cloak gli- 
ding among the foilage ; she thought she 
heard mounful sounds issuing from the 
adjoining grove; and eyes of terrific 
brightness seemed to fix their intent 
gazeon her. She fled towards the mo- 
nastery, like a light cloud impelled by 
the breezes of evening. 


For several days the Orphan did not 
yenture to quit the side of her venera- 
ble protector. She avoided the pavilion, 
and feared to trust herself alone in the 
gardens of the abbey. She thought in- 
cessantly on the loss of her ribbon. By 
degrees, however, overcoming her chi- 
merical fears, and melancholy reveries, 
Elodie recovered her guaiety, and, 
ceasing to think of shadows and phan- 
toms, spoke no longer of the Recluse. 


Like the Rose of Spring untouched by 


the storm, Elodie passed her days in 


tranquility. She advanced in life with 
gay and innocent confidence, as the 


merry lark soars in the. azure sky of 


morn. One source of disquietude alone 
disturbed her repose.—Herstall, her 
guide, her support, her only friend, 
worn out with long suffering, seemed 
hastening to the tomb. 

The evening bell had summoned the 
inhabitants of the village to prayers, and 
the peasants who had returned from 
their labour were assembled in the 
chapel, when Elodie entered the sacred 
roof, and her ardent prayers were pour- 
ed forth to the Supreme Being for the 
preservation of her adopted father. The 
shades of evening began to darken the 
monastery. The hymn of the priest, 
the response of the peasants, and the 
gentle vojce of infancy, raised in chorus 
to the Eternal, 
Elodie with a holy and pious melancho- 
ly. Suddenly a low groan uttered at a 
shortd istance aroused her from religious 
meditations, By the faint light which 
glimmered through the windows of the 
side chapel to which she had retired, 


pa % 
or 


at 





she distingutshed near one of the arches 
of the nave a stranger wrapped in a 
long cloak, and prostrate on the sacred 
porch, 
the ‘plaintiff groan which agitated the 
orphan proceeded from his lips. . 


He was in fervent prayer, and 


All the inhabitants of Underlach were 
known to Elodie ; Anselmo was the only 
priest in the neighbourhood ; the stran- 


iger therefore was a pions traveller who 


had entered the chapel. The niece of 
Herstall observed him attentively ; 
features were concealed; and, as he 
leaned his head against a column, bis 
motionless figure appeared as inanimate 
as the marble that supported him. 


his 


The evening service was concluded, 
and a profound silence preyailed. The 
crowd approached the door of the cha- 
pel, andthe angel of prayer had winged 
his flight towards the throne of mercy 








had filled the soul of 


i;Elodie looked once more on the un- 


\koown, who remoined under the desert- 


i 


ed arch; then entering a subterraneous 
passage communicating with a gallery 
extending to the gardens of the monas- 
tery, quitted the chapel. 

She had now descended the steps of 
the passage, and was crossing the dismal 
gallery, formerly the refectory of the 
monastery, when she heard the hasty 
step of some one pursuing her. A co- 
lossal figure emerged from the ded" 
gloom of the cloisters, and, as he advan- 
ced towards her, she recognized the 
stranger of the chapel. He was alone, 


Hand in his aspect there was nothing 


alarming. His tall and imposing figure, 
his €alm and majestic carriage, the 
beayty of his person, and his noble de- 
portment, announced a man of superior 
character. Elodie’s first impulse was 
to fly ; nevertheless, she remained mo- 
tionless. By the gleam of departing 
twilight, she tried to distinguish the fea- 


— 











tures of the stranger. He approached, 
and, drawing from his bosom a blue rib- 
bon, silently presented it to the youthful 
orphan. 
she recognised the ribbon she had lost 
in the pavilion, Elodie raised her timid 


Speecliless and confused, as® 
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eyes to the stranger, whom hex, imagi- 
nation had gifted with supernatural pow- 
er. Unable to comprehend by what 
strange impulse her faculties were sus- 
pended, and her thoughts possessed, 
she stood in trembling anticipation. 

«© Maiden of Underlach,”’ at length ex- 
claimed the unknown, “ pardon an un- 
fortunate being, who impelled by the 
feelings of his heart, believed that a rib- 
bon which innocence had sanctified by 
wearing, would, like a celestial talisman, 
purify his. dark dwelling, and restore 
peace to his soul.” ts 

After a short pause, he resumed, in a 
tone of deep melancholy.—* The delu- 
ded wretch is convinced of his error, 
and has sent me to make restitution. 
The talisman he vainly imagined pos- 
sessed of healing power, like a flaming 
brand, has only served to irritate his 
woundéd spirit.—Eternal Justice! who 
shall doubt thy existence? Take back. 
this fatal girdle: the miserable being. 
was not worthy to retain it. Take it. 
again, angel of the valley! and when it) 
meets your gaze, pity the guilty man| 
who robbed you of it.” 

At this moment a feeble 
illumined the countenance of the Un- 
known. His dark eyes were no longer 
fixed on the Orphan: they were raised 
towards heaven. Never was that look 
effaced from the memory of Elodie. | 
All that is heart-rending in woe—all| 
that is most noble in resignation—all | 

that the soul has of expression, the’ 


- 








eof light 


————————.- 


' 
| 


Bet tel 


» darkness of the gallery, Elodie could 
~~ observe the manly beauty of this extra- 
ordinary man’s featurés. She beheld 
him with admiration ; and yet a shudder. 
ing chill ran through her veins! “Alas! 


this sensation was perhaps a presenti-' 


ment. 
At length the daughter of Saint Maur 
ventured to speak.—*‘ Stranger,’”’ she 
‘said, ‘I believe you have spoken truth ; | 
but who is the unfortunate man who 
possessed himself of my ribbon—I for-' 
give him.” 
“You forgive him!” hastily rejoined 
@the stranger.—*‘ Enough. He shall be 
told.” 


~Mought of eloquence—were united in| 
/ that sublime look. Notwithstanding the | 


was going to add yourself, but the word 
died om her lips. 

The stranger, with a trembling hand, 
gently led the Orphan to one of the 
windows of the gallery ; and pointing to 
heaven, ‘* There,” exclaimed he, “ if re- 
pentance can close the gates of hell, 
there, only, may he hereafter say—l 
love thee !” 

As he concluded, a sinister expression 
pervaded his countenance. ‘Terrified 
by the wildness of his words, Elodie re- 
treated, and would have departed.— 
‘Noble Orphan (added he,) tremble 
not Why should you fear a wretch 
that is struck by the vengeance of Hea- 
ven? Behold the shadows of the fo- 
rest: they are less dark than those 
which veil his destiny. What have | 
said 2?” cried he, with a sudden start of 
wild despair—** Have | dared to encour- 
age you? Have I dared to bid you be 
fearless ?—No, no—all nature, by my 
voice, implores you to fly. Shun him, 
young flower of the valley—He breathes 
contagion, and in his presence is death !”’ 
“Leave me!” shrieked Elodie, en. 
deavouring to fly, but remaining motion-| 





#9? 


stand not your words! 
The mysterious stranger answered 
S 


| 


less with terror—** Leave me! I under-.| 


: ==, fi 
lowering and rapidly sweeping clouds & 
The heavens seemed to threaten the ] 
earth with annihilation. Alas! at this 
moment the disorder of Elodie’s ming ; 
accorded but too well with the Uproar : 
of the elements. Heedless of the mur. 
murs of contending winds, scarcely per. & 





¢ 
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ceiving that the rain, pouring hrough r 
her window, fell in torrents at her fee, 
the maiden of Underlach thought buto © 
the mysterious unknown. His splendy © 
beauty, his wild discourse, his touching & 
voice, and, above all, his sublime look, ia 
incessantly occupied her  thonghis | s 
Sometimes she imagined herself th 
sport of a fantastic dream, and doubted F 
the reality of the evening's events,; byt 
as she held in her hand the blue girdle 
conviction fixed on her mind, and the 
nocturnal scene presented itself in mi. 
nute detail to her imagination. 
Springing towards the window which 
the storm had shattered, and raising her 
eyes to heaven, she repeated the well. 
remembered words of the unknown; §, 
“ There, if repentance can close the gate § 











of hell, there only may he say I love thee!" 
*Gracious Heaven!’ continued the 
trembling girl, ‘‘ for what fate am I re- 
served ? why should these inexplicable 
words, pronounced by a stranger, thus 





with more self possession, and in a 
calmer tone: “I seek not to detain 
you ; you are free.—Ah! Dove of the 
Monastery, it is not to innocent ears like 





agitate my being? Surely ‘tis some 
dreadful omen! But oh! how tenderly 
he pronounced the words, I love thee! 
Ah! the unfortunate for whom he im- 





thine that the night-blast should waft 
those plaintive accents of despair which 
freeze the heart of man. 
Oh never—never let me bid thee love !”’ 

As he uttered the last word, he fled 
with precipitation. The neice of Her- 
stall, feeling as if an enormous load had 
been removed from her mind, recovered 
her recollection, and rapidly traversed 
the gallery, the garden, and the court- 
yard of the abbey. Scarcely tranquilli- 
zed, she ascended the steps of her tur- 
ret, and sought the refuge of her own 
chamber. 

Ao impetuous wind had arisen, and 
howled furiously through the arched 
cloisters ; the rain fell in torrents, and 
the old abbey seemed to rock in the 
storm. A furious blast burst open the win- 
dow of Elodie’s chamber with a tremen- 
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“Be told!” repeated Elodie; «it 
' was not, then She | 


3) 
. 





dous crash. Terror-striken, she gazed 
,on the vault of heaven, overspread with 


Vie» 


Farewell !—{that affecting manner for another! Why 


| 


plored my pardon is himself—it ean be 
no other—he could not have spoken in 


———— 
LI 


that sudden change to mysterious lan- | 

guage—to the accents of despair and | 

" ee 9 F 

remorse, and horror of frantic delirium: | 

Could it be an evil spirit that appeared ff 
to me amidst the horrors of the dark- 

tk 

r 





ness? No, no, suffering and imploring 
virtue alone could have raised that su- 
blime, that célestial look. Almighty 
God! pity my innocence, and deign t0 
enlighten my ignorance !” 

The storm subsided. Elodie, pale 
and trembling, descended from her tow- 
er and joined Herstall. The old man 
was not surprised at her emotion, which 
he attributed to the alarm occasioned by 
the storm. Never had the orphan com | 
cealed.a thought of her heart from her | 
venerable protector. Dissimulation 
was a stranger to her bosom, and she 
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son,” repeated Herstall; ‘‘all the in- 
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candidly informed him of her alarm in 
the pavilion, the disappearance of her 
ribbon, and the scene in the gallery. 

«Is this the first time you have secn) 
the stranger,” enquired Herstall. 

‘Father,’ replied the maiden, ‘ for 
some weeks I have fancied that my 
steps have been followed by some mys- 
terious and invisible being. Strange 
noises have perplexed me in my usual 
walks, and often a secret dread has in- 
duced me to confine myself to the mo- 
nastery. But I attributed my alarms to 
the weakness.of my imagination, and 
until now I have forborne to speak to 
you on the subject.” 

‘«« But who is this extraordinary per- 


habitants of the valley are known to me, 
and none of them corresponds with the 
singular description.” The old man 
paused for a moment, then suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘* It cannot be se 

‘‘Whom ?” interrupted the Orphan, 
precipitately approaching Herstall. 

‘‘The Reculse of the Wild Moun- 


tain !"’ 











At this name an involuntary shudder. | 
ing pervaded the frame of Elodie ; she 
sank on her chair, and for a few mo- 
ments remained silent and motionless. 

The door opened ; and father Ansel- 
mo advancing towards the silent pair, 
informed them that a melancholy event 
had occurred in the village. 

‘«¢ During the tremendous storm which 
desolated the valley,’ said the venera- 
ble priest, ‘‘ the cottage of old Marce- 
line situated at the foot of the mountain, 
was torn from its foundation by an ava- 
Janche, and precipitated into the torrent. 
The impetuous wave, in its rapid 
course, has swept away every vestige of 
the dwelling.” 

‘** And what has become of Marceline ?” 
cried Elodie. 

‘* No lives are lost,” replied Anselmo ; 
* but the veil of night as yet conceals 
the extent of the calamity. The tem- 
pest has ravaged our country, and poor 
Marceline has lost all, and is perhaps 
condemned to pass her latter days in 
painful indigence.”’ 

“Oh! that I had the fortune of my 
ancestors!’ whispered the Orphan. 

‘* To-morrow,” said Herstall; ‘ to- 








morrow, dear Auselmo, we will go and 
console Marceline.” 

Marceline had long been an inhabi- 
tant of the valley; but no one knew 
whence she came, or where she had 
passed her youthful days. 
it was said, had overwhelmed her; re- 
trospection 
Marceline carefully avoided any allusion 
to the past. 

Her education had evidently been 
carefully attended to, for her language 
was pure and remarkably energetic.— 
Her dress was that of the peasant, and 
her manners were simple, yet her ex- 
pressions were peculiarly choice, her 
sentiments exalted, and her conversa- 
tion enthusiastic. She was an object of| 
admiration and astonishment to the sim- 
ple inhabitants of the village, who look- 
ed up to her as their oracle. The! 
mountaineers sought her counsel, and 
listened to her with delight. Her’ad- 
vice was religiously followed ; and, like 
the Sybil of the Bructeri, Marceline was 
the Prophetess of Underlach. 

At the dawn of day, Elodie descended 
from her chamber : sleep had not visit- 
ed her eye-lids, nor repose her mind. 
The sweet thought, however, of con- 
veying consolation to the unfortunate, 
dispelled her gloomy ideas. Accompa- 
nied by Herstall and Anselmo, she di- 
rected her steps towards the dwelling of 
Marceline, and already felt less oppres- 
sed. The pure air of morning, the| 
glorious sunrise, the odour of flowers, 


was insupportable; and 








and the song of the lark, inspired her}, 


young imagination with hilarity. The 
traces of grief vanished from her soul, 
like the tempest of the preceding night 
from the azure skies of the valley. 

A melancholy sight was presented to 
the eyes of the inhabitants of the priory, 
as they drew near the dwelling of Mar- 
celine. The storm had laid waste the 
country. Broken rocks, and oaks torn 
up by the roots, had rolled from the top 
of the mountain into the torrent: they 
had checked its course ; and the impetu- 
ous flood, seeking a new route, over- 
flowed the adjacent meadows. The 
earth was overspread with a dry sand, 
and numberless deep ravines were seen 
in the valley. Several families, ruined 
by this unexpected calamity, were la- 


| 
| 
| 
Misfortunes, ithe Orphan, reached the desert bank on 
, 





menting the loss of their harvest, in the 





|midst of the scattered wrecks of their 
| dwellings. 

By crossing one of the rustic bridges 
which had been hastily thrown over the 
ruined meadows, Herstall, Anselio, and 


which had stood the cottage of Marce- 
line, overlooking the torrent. 

mous mass of rock and earth had de- 
tached itself from the mountain, and had 
overthrown the rustic building, of which 
the very foundation had disappeared. 
Where the cabin stood, a vast gulph 
yawned, from the centre of which bub- 
bféd a sulphureous wave. Hollow 
groans appeared to issue from beneath, 
as if the angel of destruction murmured 
in the depths of the abyss. 

On the edge of the new torrent, the 
maiden of Underlach perceived Maice- 
line. Sympathising with the afflictien 
the late dreadful event had occa-toned. 
Elodie flew towards her, and, bathed in 
tears, began to speak of her misfortune. 
‘* Amiable creature,”’ 
celine, ‘* weep not; already is my ca- 
|lamity more than repaired. The thun- 
der has stricken the valley, but the be- 
neficent star of consolation illumines the 


An cuor- 


interrupted Mar- 





mountain.” 

‘* See !”’ pursued she, opening a purse 
filled with pieces of gold, ‘‘here is 
enough to build three such cottages as 
that 1 have lost !’* 

‘‘ Heaven is just, my good mother!” 
cried Elodie, transported with joy ; 
‘your latter days will be happy. But 
what benevolent hand has been so soon 
extended towards you ?”’ 

‘‘What!” cried Marceline with en- 
thusiasm—‘* What! noble maid! Have 
you yet to learn what saving hand is 
held out to the poor of our Cantons ? 
Behold that high mountain, surrounded 
by a thick forest—there dwells the 
Genius of Benevolence: from that 
mountain descends the Recluse !”’ 

‘« You have then seen him this morn 
ing ?”’ hastily inquired the Orphan. — 4 

‘‘ This morning!’? answered Maree- 








1 should have wept the whole 


long. 
Think not he would be absent 


night. 


sistance to the unfortunate. Last night, 
after the fall of the avalanche, and the 
disappearance of my cabin, while I stood 





line; ‘the did not suffer me to wait so _ 


even an hour, when he could afford as- , 
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on. the desert bank, and shrieked in ago- 
uy, his saving spirit appeared to me in 
ihe midst of the tempest. I think I see 
him still—-ttiere--on the brink of the 
torrent, near those dark firs.. His step 
was calm; his brow serene; and he 
advanced towards the torrent, like a ray 
of hope shining through the black clouds 
of misfortune.” 


we occupy in so vast a scale of mighty 
works, we fall dejected. 

As the self-dependent and unenlight- | 
ened man sits, gliding into Atheism, and 
casts a contemplative glance over ex- 





(To be continued.) 
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‘These are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, [then! 
Thos wond’rous fair; thyself how wond’rous 
Unspeakable who sitt’st above these heavens, 
-To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yct thesedeclare 
Thy goodness beyond thought and power diviue. 
4 “MILTON. 
The works of Nature are wonderful 
in their most common forms; how much 
more astonishing are they, when under 
the form of the burning mountain, 
the water-spout of the sea, the Gulf 
stream, the Aurora Borealis, the meteoric 
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istence, a voice of doubt within him 
frequently cries, what is Nature ? what 
is the universe ? what is life? a flitting 
vision of his fancy replies, ‘‘a bubble.” 
Existence is certainly mysterious ; but 
too often— 
Man marks uot Thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheets the silent spheres. 
To every operation there must be an 
impulse, and to every production, an 
instigator. Like the complicated wheels 
of an engine which has its powerful 
spring concealed, so the never ceasing 
round of the universe exhibits to the 
most penetrating research, nothing but 
effects ; and in this world, a real first 
cause isnever to be found. Yet there 
is an original cause, a source om- 
nipotent of life and sensation, and the 
broad scope of Nature and her works, 
plainly shows it. 

Shall vegetation sprout,and we ascribe 
that wonderful operation to its own im- 





shower, the Asialic monsooa, and many 
other phenomena, which utterly con- 
found the speculations of the human un- 
derstanding ? | 

If we break through the clouds that 





mediate impulses alone, when we our-| 
selves, with far superior powers to the 
insensible plant, can scarcely make from 
it, articles of comfort and security ? As 





hover round the terrestrial concerns of 
mankind, and rising, tread the intrica- 
cies of natural philosophy, march through 
the range of planetary orbs, and rove 
among the countless suns and systems 
of the Galaxy—if then we search for 
the source from which the power of 
gravity springs, or where the beacon of 
magnetism lies, and endeavour to solve 
the ambiguous causes of things, which 
the great Newton, himself could not 
penetrate—if we enquire how rolls 
Saturn and its ring ? Jupiter and its sat- 
ellites, ever revolving unaltered, and 
k ourselves, why all these comets 
worlds upon worlds were created 
prinkled over the boundless tracts 
immensity—the strength of reason 
flags; immediately we are involved in 
alabyrinth of astonishment; and lost in 
deeper darkness the farther we advance, 
“down at once to a lower station than 













lightnings sever rocks from the tops of 
mountains, and scatter desolation among 
our habitations, shall we not shrink 
with terror from the destructive fury, 
which experience proves we cannot re- 
pell? what awe steals upon us, as we 
pace the midnight forest, alone and far 
from our fellow-creatures, a solemn 
haunt! where the soft gale seems to 
wave the music of heavenly spirits to 
our ears,"angels to glide upon the pale 
beams of the slow descending moon, 
and in each falling leaf and rippling 
stream, a God, to whisper courage to the 
human soul. 

Yes,—it is through Nature that deity 
is “dimly seen ;” like a veil, through 
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lus plunge deeply into the refreshige 
‘| foantain, and beneath the rough ex. : 


alone could have been the maker. 


inicMy constructed, as the most bulky 
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posed surface, we shall discover Won. 
ders and excellencies, so various, ay p 
yet so nicely united, that our hearts yi | 
expand with admiration of Him, wh) 


We will find that the least atom js » 


body. A uniform relation of things aij 





‘each other, and when they do clash iy © 
‘apparent confusion, it is always for som 


H 


be perceived, which never jar wi © 


é 


‘very important end.” We will then} Sg 
‘able to conceive, how the grand chai) 9 


‘ 
‘of natural operations are linked together, | 
‘how their mutual dependence is such, 7 
‘that the loss of one would instavtly ES 
\derange the whole: how winds, fy © 
example, would cease, if tropical | 
‘heats should be annulled and the change f 
‘of seasons arrested; how vegetaio | 
‘would in consequence be clogged by the f 
accumulatiou of the seeds which the F 
‘breeze scatters, andthe ocean no longer | 
commoted, would forthwith stagnate; | 
deadly vapours would swell from every }- 
lake and river, and the unproductive 
warth, deprived of moving clouds and 
annual rains , would be depopulated apd 
the fabric of creation at once be destroy: | 
ed. 

We will acknowledge and wonders ) 
the many resources, with which Provi- E 
dence has met every exigence. Anage | 
might be spent in repeating numberless 
instances of the excellent harmony, 
which prevails over each department of 
Nature. Every individual moves in his 
own sphere undisturbed. . Each bird bas 
her particular tree, each insect ils ele. | 
ment. The same fruit is not devoured ') 
by all animals. nor is the same climate 
sought by overburthening numbers.— 
When certain species of creatures in- 
crease too rapidly, like the pool which 
disgorges itself at a certain height, they 
become their own destroyers, and sivk, 
by famine and disorders, as rapidly te 








which a few glimpses of the bright ef- 
falgence of beauty and holiness, betokens 


and beneficent Original. — 





ever, humbled by the knowledge of our 
limited faculties and of the mean place 
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tial knowledge has 
occasion of the wo 





the bounds at first prescribed. 
Concord appears eveh through the 


the inconceivable majesty of the great||carnivorous system. The smaller tishes 


seize unhesitatingly, insects floating up- 


Then let us study. Nature: not slight-f/on the stream: they, in their tarn, fall 
ly ; for itis to be regretted,” that a par-{Ivictims to the pitiless voracity of the 
sometimes been the|larger species of fish: 
rst of infidelity. Let |ijust retribution, are obliged to dart from 


these with 
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the closing jaws of greedy sharks and 
grampuses, and these again are forced 
to escape the irresistible anger of the 
huge lord of the deep ; whilst man, the 
fiercest enemy of all, wields the bloody 
harpoon, and winds up this terrible 
climax. 

Thus revolving the almost incompre- 
hensible relations of things, and analy- 
zing the fortns and qualities with which 
they are endowed, it becomes evident 
thatthe idea of BEAUTY, as it impres- 
ses the human perception throughout 
the sensible as well as insensible depart- 
ments, andthe state of FITNESS, 
which reigns over all the concerns of 
the natural, social and political world, 
are, both, founded upon the excellent 
organization of the works of Nature; 
and, since incongruity is known to be 
repulsive in its least disorderly shape, 


Beauty, it becomes as full as evident, | 


ts the dependent child of Fitness. How 
great then must be the wisdom and good- 
ness of the mighty God of Nature, who 
has instituted, that all objects and opera- 
tions shall appear beautiful and praise- 
worthy, only when they are well adap- 
ted to their respective stations ; and that) 
a derogation from the state of Fitness 
and consequent Beauty, shall in the nat- 
ural world, assume the form of hate- 
ful monstrosity, in the social ‘world, 
the hideous mein of sin and immortality, 
and in the political world, the fearful 
tide of tumults, anarchy, bloodshed and 


devastation. 
Here let us pause—Long enough have 


we roamed through the variegated scenes 
of Nature ; and still longer might we 
roam among her works, where every 


step produces new subjects of delight} 


and admiration. With astonishment we 
witness her yearly revolutions, and like 
the rest of the world, mourn when her 
wrath is excited in wintry storms, and 
exult as she spreads her vernal mantle 
over each delicious hill and valley. 

Is not Nature worthy to be studyed ? 
who dares answer No? Are her works 
never to be fully seen ? and to be fully 
seen, but to be admired? And are the 
confined recesses of towns, the musty 
pages of books and descriptions, the 
proper places for knowing and relishing 
her performances ? Far otherwise. To 
study Nature, we must traverse her 





woods, ascend her mountains, overleap, 
her brooks and rocky crevices, or break 
through her wild entangled coverts.— 
Such is the method she herself points 
out: such is truly a rational employ- 
ment—and those 


“Whom Nature’s works can charm, with God 
himself ? 

Hold converse; grow familiar day by day 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his the relish of their souls.” 


———s 
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EXTRACT. 
There are few who can refuse a 
tribute of admiration to that mighty and 
unseen Being, whose excellence and 
power man may wonder at, but cannot 
comprehend—may aim at, but can never 
reach. Weak and short sighted indeed 
must be that man, who seeks to elevate 
himself in the opinion of his companions, 
by seeming to rise superior to the ignor- 
ance of his fellow beings—to look down 
with pity upon their credulity ; to have 
the wish but not the power to raise them 
to the high pinnacle of perfection, up- 
on which he foolishly thinks he stands.-—- 


to despair ; and instead of the aspiring 
hero, we behold the trembling and‘ re- 
pentant sinner. HOWARD. 


——>—~—————£=_=—zxx&{&z_—:_—EeE=—EEE 


The following description of one of the re- 
mains of antiquity may not be uninteresting to 
our readers. 


POMPEY’S PILLAR. 


It is situated on a gentle eminence. 
and placed ona base, which the barba- 
rians have undermined ; a centre of four 
feet six inches, in form of a square, 
serves as its sole support. This centre 
is formed of the fragment of an Egyptian 

onument, which appears to be of a 
silicious nature, and must have been 
brought to this place, as the hierogly- 
phic characters are reversed. Onan 
attentive examination of the waste com- 
mitted beneath the pedestal, itis per- 





ceived that the rubbish, being laid in 
‘heaps; bas occasioned the column to 
‘lean eight inches ; and it is undoubtedly 
to this cause that may be attributed a 
deep crevice of about fifteen feet in 
length, atthe lower part of the shaft. 

The pedestal is ten feet in height ; 
ithe base five feet 6.3 inches ; the shaft 








He enjoys the blessings of this life, 
without thinking of the donor, or if such 
a thought does intrude itself upon his 
mind, he listens to it but as a romantic 
and unmeaning tale, fit only for the ear 
of a simple and credulous Christian.— 
He believes net in a God and glories in 
his belief—He seeks the wreath of fame 
which encircled the brows of Mahom- 
et, to adorn his own temples, and grasps 
at the halo which brightened the head 
ef Christ, as fitting to shine around his 
own—-he looks for the character of a 
hero and-acquires the name, of--fool. 

Has any beheld this man On the bed of 
death, on the eve of departing from this 
sinning world to that 

“Undiscovered country from whose bourne 
uo traveller returns”. 
Where is his long sought-for glory ? 
where, his fame for which he sacrificed 
his virtue? where his courage? His 
glory has vanished like the darkness of 
night before the light of morning. The 


deceitful bubble of fame at which he so 


eagerly caught has crumbled in his grasp, 
and as the little spark of life has grown 
nearer to itsend, his courage baschanged 





& 


|sixty three feet 1.3 inches ; the capital 
Inine feet 10.6 inches ; the diameter of 
the column diminishing from eight feet 
four inches to seven feet 2.8 inches near 
the astragal. The total height eighty- 
eight feet six inches. The pilliar is of 
Theban granite. The capital is of the 
Corinthian order, but the proportions of 
the shaft approach rather the lonic.— 
The capital and the pedestal seem 
therefore to be comparatively modern, 
and the column, on some occasion, to 
have been re-erected.—Lit. Gaz. 








fp —— 
DIANA’S TEMPLE AT AVIGNON. 





—— 


The following is one of the extraordi- 
nary modes by which the monuments of 
human art and labour are sometimes de- 
molished : 

Withoat the walls of Avignon, and 
opposite to Bartelasse, once rose a tem- 
ple, of beautiful marble, to Diana. For 
sometime it was ‘used as a powder maga- 
zine. but, being struck with lightning 
onthe 29th of August, 1650, it was 














blown up, and the shattered fragments 
dispersed in the town and river. 
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_ VARIETY. 

























ANECDOTE OF A PAWNEE CHIEF. 


The following anecdote of a Pawnee 
half Chief, {a son of Old Knife) now 
ona visit to Washington City, highly 
creditable to his courage, his generosity 
and his humanity, is copied with leave 
from Dr. Morse’s Report, just present- 
ed to Congress by the President. The 
facts in this anecdote were taken by Dr. 
M. (by permission) froma very interest- 
ing Journal of Capt. Bell, of his ex- 
pedition with Major Long to the foot 
the Rocky Mountains, in 1820, and ar 
sanctioned by Major O'Fallon, Indian 
Agent near the scene of the transaction 
here related, and who commands the 
Indian Delegation now here. 

This Chief, of fine size, figure, and 
countenance, is now about 25 years old. 
At the age of 21, his heroic deeds had 
acquired for him in his nation the rank 
of ** the bravest of the braves.”* The 
savage practice of torturing and burning 
to death their prisoners existed in this 
nation.f An unfortunate female taken 
in war of the Padnease nation, +/as des- 
tined to this horrid death. The fatal 
hour had arrived the trembling victim, 
far from her home and friends, was fas- 
tened to the stake, the whole tribe was 
assembled on the surrounding plain, to 
witness the awful scene. Just when 








- 





the funeral pile was to be kindled, and 
the whole multitude of spectators were 
on the tiptoe of expectation, this young 
warrior, having unnoticed prepared two 


ions, sprang from his seat, rushed 
through the crowd, liberated the victim, 





ward the nation and friends of the cap- 
tive. The multitude, dumb and nerve- | 
made no effort to rescue their victi 
from her deliverer. 


m 
They viewed it as} 


“submitted to it withedt, a murmur, and 





* The braves are warriors who have distin- 
guished themselves in battle, and stand highest 
in the estimation of the tribe. 


+ This custom does not exist in the surround-} 
ing tribes. 







fleet horses, with the necessary provis-| 


seized her in his arms, placed her on|}},, street N dri d 
one of the horses. mounted the other| M@ Now. you drive du me 


himself, and made the utmost speed to- | 






the immediate act of the Great Spirit,| 
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quietly retired to their village. 
released captive was accompanied by 
her deliverer three days through the 
wilderness toward her home. 
gave her the horse on which she rode, 
with the necessary provisions for the 
remainder of her journey, and they 


The 


He then | 


parted. On his return to the village, | 
such was his popularity, no inquiry was) 


made into his conduct, no censure was 
passed on it. And since this transaction 
no human sacrifice has been offered in 
this orany otherof the Pawnee tribes. 
The practice is abandoned. Of what in- 
fluence is one bold act in a good cause ! 

[Nat. Intel. 
— 
ANECDOTE. 

When Yoniweiz first came into this 

country, he lived at the west end of the 








town: One day, after paying several 
visits, he found himselfa little out of} 
his latitude, and called a hackney, w hen| 
this dialogue moved : 

Coachman, (Shutting the door.) Where 
to, sir? 

Yor. Home—mon ami 
home. 





you go me 





Yon. By gar, | know no 
of de dam street, has eschape, he escaped 
out of my memory——I have forgot 
him. Vatshall I do? 

Coachman. (Grins) 

Yon. Ah! You are gay———come now 
you understand de musique. Eh! 

Coachman. Music What’s that to 
de with the street ? 

Yon. Ah! vous verrez you shall 
jsee, (hums atune.) Vat is dat ? 

} Coachman. Malbrook. 
Yon. Ah! by gar, dat is him; Mal- 











j}hom Eh ft 


Tk, is a fact : 


jthe first time of its instructing a hack- 
' 


|} down.—London Magazine. 
— 


opened a shop under the walls of the 
King’s Bench prison. The windows 
being broke when he entered it, he 
j mended them with paper, on which ap- 
ipeared, ‘Shave for a penny,’ bt the 


we have often heard 


ithat ‘music hath charms’ to do many 
iclever thin but this is, I believe, 
jess with amazement at the daring deed, | ws abe eros 


iney coachman where he was to set 


An eccentric barber some years “ago 


| 
| 





usual invitation to customers ; 
the door was scrawled these lines . 


Foote, who loved any thing eccentric. 
saw these inscriptions, and hoping to 
extract some wit from the author, whom 
ihe justly concluded to be an old char. 
acter, he pulled off his hat, 
ing his head through a paper pane into | 
the shop, called out, ‘ Is Jemmy Wright 
at home ” 
forced his own head through another 
pane into the street, 
sir. he has jast popt out.’ Foote laughed 


‘ed with great affectation the iollowing 
| line : 

Who rules o'er freemen, should himeel! be free” 
Coachman. Home, sir ; where’s that ?) 
de name 


and Over B 


Here livesJemmy Wricht 
Shaves as wel | as any man in England, 
Almost—not quite. 


and thrust. 


The barber immediately 


and replied. ‘No, 
heartily, and gave the man a guinea, 


DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


An eminent butcher, as meagre in his 
person as he was in his understanding, 
being one day in a_ booksellers shop, 
took up a volume of Churchiil’s Poems, 
and by way of showing his taste, repeat- 


Then turning to the Doctor, ‘* What 
think you of that sir ?”’ said he—Rank 
nonsense (replied he) it is an assertion 
without a proof, you might as_ well say, 


“ Who slays fat oxen, should himseif be fat.” 


CALEDONIAN HONOURS. 


The keeper of a paltry Scotch ale- 
House, having on his sign, after his 
name M. D. F. R. S. a physician, who 
was a fellow of the Royal Society, ask- 
ed him how he presumed to affix these 
letters to his name. ‘* Why sir (said 
the publican) I have as good a right to 
them as you haye.”—*‘ What do you 
mean, you impudent scoundel ?”’ replied 
the doctor ‘*1 mean, sir (returned the 
other) that I was Drum Major of the 
Royal Scots Fuzileers,”’ 


_—_—_—_—— 


Q. What noun is that admired by the 
atmbitious ? 

A. Re-nown. 

Q. What net is the most certain te 
catch a handsome wife ? 





A. A coro-net. 
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AN ODE, 


Written by S. Woodworth, Esq.and sung at the 
First Anniversary celebration of Franklin 
Lodge No ii. of independent Odd Fellows, 
by George Singleton, P. G. February 5, 1822. 

Ain—* Knight Errant.” 
1. 
Here from the busy world’s turmoil, 
We join with spirits light, 
To taste the sweet rewards of toil, 
On this auspicious night, 
White conscious rectitude and worth 
Our social joys improve, 
For nought can give a zest to mirth 
Like “ Frrenpsare, TRUTH, and Love.” 
If. 
No hand shall raise a goblet here, 
That levels Slander’s dart, 
No lips shall taste our festive cheer 
Whose words belie the heart; 
Bat hards, and lips, and hearts that join, 
Our blessings to improve, 
May gaina brighter glow from wine 
Of** Frienpssir, TRuTH, and Love.” 
Hil, 
‘Vo sordid, narrow, selfish souls, 
Who worship gilded toys, 
The festive board and sparkling bowls, 
Are sensual, swinish joys; 
But we who strive to emulate, 
The blissful LepGe above, 
May bid the generous goblet wait 
On * FrRieNDsHip, TRuTH, and Loyr.” 
iV. 
Then while no selfish cares intrude, 
Our pleasures to alloy, 
Here let us all with gratitude, 
The present hour enjoy; 
And thus with heart andhand sincere, 
To th’ Nogite GRanD above, 
Renew our obligations here, 
In ‘* FRienpsuir, TRutTH, and Love.” 


* 
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MONODY ON THE DEATH OF J— A—. 


I saw the old man as he tottered along, 
A mere fragment of A** and greatness ; 
The good he had worked for his country when 


young, 
Made him loved and revered in his lateness. 


But his memory had wreck’d,—and his faculty 
fled, 
His judgment on things past, had perished ; 
His thoughts only fell on the home of the dead, 
Not one that was sensual he cherished! 


In the arms of our country he saw us arrayed, 
And bis old heart with extacy bounded ; 

















|His childishness fled,—when the shrill bugle 


played, 
And he smil!'d when the hollow drum sounded! 


His mem’ry returned when the war-clang he 
heard, 
It brought back the days of his gladness; 
We shed not a tear,—we spoke not a wo, 
But we looked on the old man with sadness! 


When he spoke—twas to say that his spirits 
were gone, 
That a week, 
him; 
But he hoped that the little of good he had done 
Might leave a few mourners behind him! 


in the coffin might find 


Yet why did he speak ?—to look on him thus, 
Was enough. to excite veneration, 

The age he had passed was a great one to us, 
For he had done much for our nation. 


His children and grand-children propp’d his old 
frame, 
As he spoke to the young soldiers near him, 
His voice was but faint,—when he utter’d the 
name 
Of Columbia,—we scarcely could hear him! 


The veteran has gone,—’neath the cold earth he 
lays, 
While his spirit treads lightly in heaven ; 
As pure as the sun’s was the light of his days, 
And calia was the sky of his even! 


There is a lone tear, which no eye-lid can shed, 


Without the sad soul feels sincerely 
The loss of a friend,—whom we hallow while 
dead, 
Whom we loved while existing, most dearly! 


Such, such be the tear that is shed on the tomb 
Of A**,—and low be his pillow, 
Where the myrtle tree grows,—where the wild 
roses bloom 


*Neath the shade of the lone weeping willow! | 


C, S. 
West-Poiut, Jan, 1822. 
.__—__] 
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TO A FRIEND. © 
Why dost thou murmur at thy lot? 
Why breathe forth bitter sighs? 
Thy soul’s immortal, kuowest thou not? 
A native of the skies. 


When years unnumbered glide away, 
And years successive rise, 

Thy soul shall bloom in endless day, 
A native of the skies. 


Messiah died thy soul to save, 
To him it shall arise, 

Spring from the chambers of the grave, 
Unto its native skies. . 


The trifling cares of life dispel, 
Earth's follies still despise ; 
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Beneath thy uotice let them dwell, 
Fair native of the skies. 








Time soon shall pass—cares soon be o'er. 
Let thy celestial eyes 

Be fixed on hope's delightful shore, 
Thy bright—thy native skies. 


Let no desponding thought prevail , 
Pursue the glorious prize, 

Thy victorious crown, though foes assail. 
Shall grace thee in the skies. 


The Great I AM the God of love, 
Who makes the simple wise, 
Shall call thee to thy home above, 

Thy glorious native skies. 


The heirs of glory there shall meet, 
For there, their treasure lies, 

Shall throng Jerusalem’s golden street, 
And triumph in the skies. 


There we shall meet no more to part 
In love's endearing ties; 
Messiah's praises swell each heart, 
And love pervade the skies. 
H. A. M. 
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THE SLEIGH PARTY. 
(Continued. ) 

“What was te be done?’—No delay—the 
“ uproar increased—every one in disorder—the 
“ city’s eyes wide open.——”" 

[Tristram Shandy, vol. 2, p. 31. 

“ Well,” said our buck, “ the morn is fair, 
My steeds shall dash,—I do declare 
You look quite flush’d,—dear mamselle S. 
You've sipp'd your goblet too,—I guess.” 
“ Oh!—no, sare, no.”—demoiselle said, 
* De cold, vous connaissez, make de red ;” 
“ Views cunning ’”’—then replied the wight, 
To French he was a stranger quite, 
* Views cunning,—let me see,—ah yes, 
You mean your cunning glance, I guess, 
True, true that look and smile together, 
Will make one warm in coldest weather!” 
(The reader here will see he hit 
On something like a would be wit.) 
* But come,—to sleigh!—to sleigh! the morn 
in useless prattle far has gone ; 
Ha! "pon my soul'—sweet smiling Miss, 
A hand you want,—envelop this, 
Pray, Mrs. B.—do take the other 
(aside) Toget the child—mast please the mother!” 
All things are fix’d,—and as they pass, 
Each glances on the lookiug-glass, 
To see if on their winsome faces 
The beauty-spots have got right places! 


Three sleighs stood ready at the door, 
And Dash’'s mov'd in tauden our; 
In it was placed the two Miss B's, 
(And mamma always so decrees 
These weighty matters in such ways, 
That romps get husbands now-a-days’) 
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And Mrs. B.,—that lamp of fat! 
Bounced in and on the front box sat, 
While moisetie S.,-with many an Oh! 
And well fained fear of ice and snow, 
Stepp’d lightly in beside young Dash, 
That she might better show her trash ; 
Which was a bonuet three feet high 
Theck’d off with motley botany! 
Flowers and plants of various, tint a 
Summer was there in spite of winter! 
Anermined shaw! of camel's bolr,. 
Muff and tippet of swans-down fair! 
Three vulture feathers streaming high — 
Fine emblems of ber purity! 

Some locks were hers,—those made in Flanders, 
Were loan’d her by that genio S——s, 
(Who, by the bye, is very quaint, 

And ladies think him quite a saint, 

For he will ope such raking batteries, 
With scissors, curling-tongs, and flafteries, 
That I defy the fair sex all, | | 
Both young and old,—both great and smal! 
To frown upon this paragon : 

Of all that’s tasty ‘neath the sun! 
This shaving wight,—this city blazer, 
This knight of scissor,—tongs, and razor! 


Well, to proceed,—our hero's sleigh, 
Was fill’d with fashions best display! 
The other two had six in each, 

And I heard one Miss L. beseech 

The driver, to give her the whip; | 
That she might deala lusty clip 

Upon the steeds,—and so to merit , 
The world’s applause for her great spirit! 


Away they dash‘d, (dont laugh good reader) 

And Charger was the fiery leader, 
The ribbands stream’d aloft in air, 
And mad bedeck’d the camels hair! 
The slegh-bells jingled to the tune 
Of “ Banks and breas 0” bonney ¢s0n !” 
Sung by a dirt-man, with his bell, 
“ A funeral dirge and parting knell” 
Oh, such a sight !—still blithe they dash on, 
The gazers ask,—“ is this the fashion *” 
Proud Broadway rung with laughs and yells, 
Blending in chorus with the belis; 
The swine ran mad,—the windows ope’d, 
A genera! ery,—“ Eloped !—eloped! 

_ Another Gilpin!—clear the street, 
Or you'll be trampled under feet!” 
So spake they all,—but reck’d our hero? 
No, no tho' his purse stood near zero, 
Onwards he dash’d—to fortune trusting, 
Said Mrs. B.—* They're'quite disgusting 
¥ really think our Corporation, 

~» Ought aot to allow such degradation!” 
“You're right mamma,”—quoth young Miss B. 
* Was I the folks,—and the folks me, 
i'd stop their slang and lowly bawl, 
For by the jinks !—I'd hang them all!” 
(Good friend, you know it is the rule 
To send young girls to boarding school, 
Where, if they learn not eloquence, 
Their brains are stock’d with foul nonsense’) 


4 
Up Broadway like a water spout, 
The column ran,—the folks clear'd out! 


As if inspired by buckish pranks, 

Our hero stung his horses’ flanks ; 

“ Hoh, Charger!—speed ye Pugilist! 

Up Tark '—forward Swift!—gee '—whist !” 
The people stared, and gangs of wights, 
(Who never lack in novel sights, 

To 


Stood ready for the wheelless cars, 
To give them three good round huzzas! 
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send@jeut from between their jaws, 
An unasked scoff or wild applause!) 


LATUS RECTUM. 
(To be continued.) 
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NEW-YORK, ~* 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1822. 





A gentleman of this city has potitelr favoured 
us with a few minutes perusal of the latest Lon- 


don Literary publications received by the last 
arrival from Europe, from which we had only 


time to make a few extracts for this number of 
the Cabinet. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
Morning Dress —A high gown, composed of 
bright rose.coloured levantine; black kid shoes 
and Limerick gloves. The head dress, a demi- 
cornett, composed of Urling’s lace. 
Full Dress —A_ white satin round gown, 
white satin sash, embroidered at each end in a 


boquet -of roses, and tied iu full bows; white | 


kid gloves and white gros de Naplcs slippers. 
Literary Intelligenee—A London publication 
announces that in the course of January, seve- 
ral new works was to make their appearance: 
IUustrations of the History, Manners and Cus- 





toms, Arts, Sciences and Literature of Jappan, 
was preparing for the press. 

A Romance, called Roche Blanc; or the 
Hunters of the Pyrenees, by Miss A. M. Porter; 


eee 
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Newspapers —It is stated that the Baxuiber of 
newspapers issued in London alone, amounts jp fe 
15,500,000 or about 300,000 ever 
50,000 every day! 











y Week, or 
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TO CORRESPON DENTs. 
The lines of “ Henry” is on file. His tribyy 


of respect to bis old faithful friend, shal! appey 
in ovr next. 





"Chinchifli” is unavoidab'!y omitted thy 





aged 25 years.  & 
On Monday last, Mr. Sylvanus Gifford, in § 
the 41st. year of his age. 


week. “ Orlando” is received aud will be g He! 
tended to. ‘ 

“ Harold” came too jate for us to give hima ed 
place in this No. bot his effusions are alway % 
acceptable aud will receive due attention nex oe 
week. the 

“The Sleigh Party’ No. 3 is received. ade 

Several other communications are on fi mi 
which have not yet passed through their exami. | 
nation. El 
a ee 

MARRIED, , 

On Saturday evening last, Mr William te “s 
ger, to Miss Jennet Newman, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. m 
Smith, Mr. Consider Luther, to Miss Sark sc 
Ann Smith, all of this city. te 

At Lancaster, Penn. on the 27th. ult. M. tk 
Lot E. Brewster merchant of this city, to Mis a 
Bliza R. Hubley, daughter of Colonel Bernard ‘ 
Hubley, deceased. . 

Oe Thursuay evening last, by thé Rev. Mr. S| 
Mortimer, Mr Thomas Bell, to Miss Mary Calb- ) 
erine Mc Mennomy. eldest daughter of Robert u 
Mc Mennomy. t 

— } 

DIED, 7 

On Monday morning last, Mr. Edward Wood, © 
2 








was shortly to make its appearance. 

A satirical poem, entitled “The Carnival 
Death,” by Mr. Bailey, author of “ What's 
Life?” and other poems, is announced for publi- 
cation. 

Lord Byzon’s Tragedy of Sardanapalus, that 
of the Twalibsce 


have recently appeared in one octavo volume. 





—— 


Blackwood's Magazine contains a review of 


Waverly, Kenilworth, &c. In speaking of the 
author and his works, they say “ Having al- 
ready shown himself the unrivalled master of 
Scottish manners and English character, he h 

now transferred the scene to the Isles of tt 

deep; and the beautiful lines of Shakspeare 
which has partly applied to his hero, may be 
applied without mutilation and withoot altera- 





ty, to himself: — 


Nothing of him that doth fade 
Bot doth suffer a sea change 













Into something rich and strange.” 


. & 







ri, and the Mystery of Cain,} 


the “ Pirate,” a new novel by the author of} 





tion; and every way with mach greater proprie- At No 





On Sunday evening, in the 88th. year of het 
age Jane Vredenburgh. 





——— 





= 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 


Pampucets, Carbs, Haxpsicis, Cincy © 
Lars, &e ke. executed with neutness and ditg & 
patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Ca 
binet, No. 30 William-st. directly opposite the 
Post office. 





(<> Subscriptions for the Cabinet, ré- 
ceived at the publisher’s offices No. 15 Cedar- 
street, and No. 30 William-st. directly opposite 
the Post-Office. . 


ee 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 


BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 


. 15 Cedar-street, and 30 William-stred; 
directly opposite the Post-Office ; to whom 
communications (post paid) may be 
addressed. 

TERMS, 4 dolls. per year —Country subscriber 

to pay in advance. 






